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ABSTRACT 

A speech communication departratuit in an urban college 
should perform functions geared to the special requirements of urban 
students and their communities. In addition, departments can provide 
special services in three areas: business and industrial consulting 
on communication problems, biomedical communication to disseminate 
information on matters of public health, and government communication 
to assist the training of upgrading of city and county emplpyees. A 
second paper presents in some detail a special uusiness coqimunica tioa 
course developed for potential management trainees, all of them 
blacic, selected by a major manufacturing firm. In addition to 
classroom work, the course features assignments at the company's 
offices. A feu of the assignments are provided as examples of the 
course goals. (RN) 
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Tliu tlri>nr I'Hioiil- oT i»|H:iM:li coiuntiti.icaL.ion lias n iini(|iK> mlssiun .in \iiM)i'!ti 
j.-;e?L*tii!;',s. It sluuiUt coivjcimi .iL'J.eM* v.m Lh I'.U'c* .-ispccls, Kliioli lihou.h! lu' jiW I'^'rr.l'Ml 
into n IoLmI i)ro[vPt'iin: (.1) \intIcr|UNutun I c? , ^»riuUj-» 1 1» , cnul nnin-riMHi i t t.cNu h.I nj^, 
o\ rlictoric ;md ])ul).1 .m"' culilrtv-;s, f.\rou}J and J n tcM'iJcrcMHial rotinmnifNaLion ami 
moclia convnuti i cation ; (2) rp.sc?cnM:h, ljuLli c^ri^^inr,] ami appllcMl, llial: laUcs nj) Lhc: 
(*l)n.l] cn*^c of luiJnanizin,'\ coTi:iinn.i(Nit.ion in nn url)an sctl:in;.v^ {^) l>nr.i iu\s:« anJ 
intlusl:ria]. cnn.sii.l(::i.n''; and tc?acliinj-^ ti^ Ivj.lp tlu^ Imsincj^^s corvtnn'ity soJah^ il.'; 
problem:-;; ('I) binjiirHi.ioal coni/nun I L^n tion in Lijc? i'orm of v;orK.sliojj,s, classos, and 
nu?c?tinj?s in lliu variovis lioaltli tMiviix)n:iic»nts , and (5) f;ovG]MiiiK:nt coisi:u.inica t .i (in 
to af]sist traininf; diT^ccLort^ in fuotivatin^; and up[',r\idinf^ (Kd. note: pc:rJ*orjnnnco 
and attit\idoj3 of?) ciLy, c»ounL'y, state, and fodoral ompioyoos. 

TliG I'irf-^t aspoct, to aching;, must l.)0 ix\^ponHivo to chan<:»;rnf; sL'udcnt nootis 
and yol balanccnl onou^*,)^ to jn^cKorvr? and transmit tlio jj^M^at .idt»as from tlu? par.t. 
Our faculty hub \^;orkLnl wi th studonts in aotivitios snch as dobato, film socic: cif. r- , 
arts trips, court v:ateli.Ln|ji., providin.e^ iiolp for dope addicts, i^ccyclinj!; url)aii 
waste, and in ort:;anizinj:; sma.ll discussion groui)S. Arranf^cmcnts liavc been \.'nrkoc) 
out so liiat stu<lents can receive academic credit uiiile participating?, in such 
acti.vi/lries. The credit evolved out of student-faculty contracts where eaeli inemljcr 
G;.!,Teo.s in advance to instructional objectives and specific u'cLlvities vliieh meet 
the ol);|cetivos. 

Alonji; wi. lh new courses in film, interpersonal and gi^oup communication, 
students have the opLion of understandin[j; PJ.ato, Aristotle, tlie Sopliists, 
Roman orators, Elizabethan rlietorie, and politicaJ, debates in Parlic^iient and 
Congress. Skills courses exist in speaking, writing, discussing and listening. 
Tlie content of tliese courses cc/iters on the actual expeivienecs of students In 
urban envii^oninents. Students v^ho partieijKite in co-operative education, wliich 
was fountied at tlic University of Cincinnati in 190^^, bring insights from tlicir 
v;ork cxpc»rienee into Llie classroom. 

Researeli in uz^ban communication often involves risk-taking since many of 
tite prol^lems involve real people in searcli of lielp riglit now. (Ed, note: Some 
scholars content that coni'iumication is risk-takinj^) . The researcher cannot hide 
beliind an exclusive concern with metliodology or a safe retreat into the past. 
He must care al)Out the individua] in tlie city. He must bring liis knov;].edgG of 
the gi^eat liumanist tradition to the immediate concerns of persons involved in 
vital eoiTuiuinication v;ithin tiie city. Never ])ofo}^e liave so many been so d.ebased 
and delniiDanized in the name of progress. Ofteji tiie mark of a successful man is 
how rapidly lie tal^es his faJiiiJ.y out of tlie city and away from its problems. Yet, 
if tlie many positive resources of the great cities could be understood in ternio 
of their advantages, many of the pressing national problems could better be 
resolved o It is the responsibility of tiie depnrbTient of speech comjiiunieation to 
be concerned v;ith the quality of communication. Our major research interest is 
an ethical one, an interest in tlie fiighcst form of expression an urban 
communicator is capable of thinking, planning, and sending- (Ed. note: Many, believe 
we are on sounded ground talking about effectiveness expt^essed as achievable goals, 
liy whose etliics do we- proceed? By whose standards of expression do we jul go 
"highest form" etc-?J 
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llow on.sy it; is Lo bv-^o nnoM^ir iii immkmmI ("loncHM^tJS lli.liik in tc.MMiis oC 
.1 n.sli 1.11 1 1 oiis , 'OfissoM n|* |)(?nplc^, hard .It' \i\ In Inrus on oiu^ man, oiiu f'acc^, 

oii(» |»)Hjbl(Mn, Tu liniiKin i/.c! (•o'liiiuinicNilinn, you tiuisL' iiui iv idiial Ix.u iL , To scvlvc? 
Llu» prol)lcM;is of L1u? rvily, you iiiitst Tirsl be: al)1(j Lo lu^l !> one inan, Lo li.iiLmi lo 
li.iin, Lo r;M])atliJ/.(.^ v/:illi him, ajul to tuM^poufl nn a MKS'in.i ni'Tiil way. 

IkiH'.inoss ;\m\ incliisl:r.iii.l. (?oiifjiil Li n*; is owv. oT Lho lu?sL wayi; oC kocpin., in 
Louc^h wlLli tlic prob.U)!;is ol' l\\r ciLy, This auLiv.ilry isnn!',(?5; Troni ,*-^oL1:in;-^ np Inclivuhial - 
ixotl ooiirsoj;; In (•o^vnlln.it^'l I. ion Tor (M.ipl.oycrs of a company,^ Vo Loac^huivf 
c.'Oiinuin leal' i(Mi in a bnsincs^M oricMiLa Lion ))r(.n.;rani (Vir Ij.TaolN sliKk iitr^ Llio (.Miiii[)any 
is (/onniLdori ii;.; as Tnl'nrc (.'nij.vl oy(H\'^ • ^ liinc^s oT (H')iann)iiicaLion slionid be optMi 
Willi many c:u:ni);in.ips aiul Llx? 1o(ni.1 c^liaiubor oT coiiincrcc?, OL'lcn sLiidcjiii'.s can \oorK 
on jnM.)b].c»ms oT imiiiodia l:o .ii LcM^cst Lo Llic cliambcjr rathc^r tlnin f)n cxrroisos tlu.'L 
novcp loaVL? the c:.laJ5JnH)u:iu UTiun oonrronixul v.'i Lh a real jierson, a stiidcnl: will 
be chaliL»n|.;(?d to make n iumI rcMi)onc^e and to a(:c(?pL rcsponr.il^il.i.l y I'or i t. 

One oi* tlic? major nocdn in c?ac]i city ns improved l^iomcMliual oo!^i:mini(:a tion, 
A Oc])ar tmGnt oF spoculi oonimunn ration bi^ini;';?:^ a jioint oT view to ;.nicli ar^tiviJ lef.? 
tliat is .invalnablo • Onr r;nntri.ljnti.on is not liavdwaro but a conccn^n Tor tlic 
Individual, a Inimanistlc; i^cri^poutivt? , an otliica]. comiiiilnuMU' tliat dors not stop 
U'itli "ho\; to do^* but yfiv.:^ on to ^Miou' to bo,** an inlinitivc tliat each person must 
split for himself. In Cineinnati, our department hiu^ established lormal tjes 
with our medical school and the hoyj^ital. settings. Our students and faculty work 
and study in those envirotimen ts , We eunsidcr this ojipor bmity not only as *• ehanre 
to l(?arn buu as a wny to serve. When a student prejjarc\s a television ^:ro;v\rniii . 
lie kiiov;s that someone in a v^nitiny room wil.l see it. Sueccssfu]. ,v.liort courses 
have been given in hospitals on such subjects as Comjiiunication ar'id. Listeni'in, 
Presentation of Ideas, Conference Leadership and ParticijKition. 

Government coiiuiiunieat;ion has varied from classes held in City hall to an 
Gvcninjj; c.la.ss on campus in Conununication and the Com/nunity where members of 
various social as^encies and government departmonits met v.'ith membci^s cf tlie media, 
court officiiils, and the superintendent of our work house, *.^^^at bettor activity 
than coirrt watching can you ])lan for your stuionts? It opens eyes to the way 
people i;rcscnt tlicmselves, tlieir cause, and Imw judges react, not to mention 
how the media report the procecdinf;s . 

Urban coiiuiiunication is one of the most eliallunging and exciting academic 
I)ur suits availnl^lc to students in a metropolitan liniversity. It forces a constant 
evaluation of what is best in traditiotial rhetoric and what is worthwhile in 
the newest trends in eoimiunication. Just as we inust ljew»are of embracing each 
fad because it is ik>w, we should be careful not to revere each idea because it 
is old. It is important not to underestimate vur greatest weapon — the })alanced 
perspective of the educated hiunanist. 



iLlournal of Communication , XVII, No. 3 (September, 10G7) , 250-254* 

^ AjMerican ]Uisi!K\ss Coinmunieat ion Association lUilletiii , XXXV, No. 2 (.'une , 1972), 
18-22. See also Dale Aikims, *^\n evaluation of a Summer Business Orientation 
for Selected P^lack lUisiness Majors" (unpub. Fij.D. dissertation^ University 
of Cineinnati, 1072). 
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C3 lUis.inoss conuiuini cntion is an iniportunt L'ni^lur in iiianaHciniLMit erfcct.ivaiGHs at 
^JJ lVOi:l*or & Titurhlu* Thus, ».t become a ma:ior part of tho course curri.c\ilum in the 
innovativG Ih^^iacsr* Orioiitn tion l*rojj^^ajii au tlic University ol* Cincinnati. 

DuriniJ; tlio snmmGr of* 1970, I tauiu;lit a class oC 16 black students whose 
communication attitudes and wliose comnnmication skills improved. During tlie 
surmicr of 1971, i tiiuKlit a class oT 20 black students wlio sl)owed a similar cliange 
in attitudes and a mure i '' i;nit'icant improvcmen L in skills. I learned a lot From 
cominji; into cont/- t v/ith Llios'j talented colle|:Te juniors, selected by a committee 
r(?j)re'*'^nting Iroctoi' tiajiible and tlie Ur.ivorsity of Cincinnati's College of 
Community Services. Thi* pro^reun vn^hs administered by the College of Community 
Services, in fi»e i.raditit)ii of co-o])c'rative echu^ation wliich was founded at tlie 
lini versa ty of Cincinnati in 1000 by Herman Sclineider, who alternated students 
bet-\Nroen clarsrooin and industry eacJi w/eek.^- 

Using tfiis idea. Dean LaiN^rence Hawkins assisted by William Jones structured 
the eight-week progi^am so tiiat students at the end of tlieir junior year could 
spend four weeks at LVocI Jr Gamble and four weeks on tlie cajnpus in Procter Hall, 
a modern air-ccuili ''ioncu Facility. Studies witliin tlie company had identified 
tv.o subject areas in wliricli new employees often experienced difficulty. These 
ari^as involved tho broeid f ields oi communication and niatliematics. To put it 
anotiior way, one oF t]\e world^s best-managed, corporations found tliat effectiveness 
in business communication is a key factor in performances in management positions. 
A number of comjiany managers met witli me to identify tlie most common communication 
situations on the job. These were buiJ.t into the course. They included oral 
presentation o: ideas, conferences, written reports, memos, thinking, problem 
solving, and pt-'Oposals. 

As a teaclier, I anticipated two problems. One was tliat my students came from 
colleges tbroughoi c the counti'y witli different requirements in regard to business 
communication. Some of my "students had luid a course or even two courses in 
business communications. Otliers had no such background. Thus, not only the schools 
were differerit in baclcground but each student was, too. 

Another problem I fa«'ed was that of evaluating my performance to see whether 
what I was doing in tiic course was in some \N^ay improving their skills in 
coirjTiunicaeicti. Kin'^e Procter & Gamble and tlie University were interested in having 
good evidence oT improvement, I needed some objective ways of showing student 
change in communication attit-udes and tasks. 

Tho probl?^ms were solved in several ways. Each student was given a pre and 
post test in writren usage aiid mechanics, 2 each student was given a pre and post 
survev of communivjation attitudes, 3 and each received the identical task of a 
lettc!r cf in(juiry to his or her company sponsor at the beginning and end of the 
covirse. In cidrUtion, each stoident was videotaped giving the identical speech 
(V in the first week and the last week of the course. Also, each student was given 
^ the opportunity to pj ay the game of Venture at the beginning and end of the course. 

Tiie use of all of these circular methods tends to reinforce learnings, to bolster 
^ confidetjce, and to answer a common student complaint: "If only you had given me 

s rocorid rhance to show you what I have learned." 
I/} The cyclical lav\7 of learning reflects my concept of communication. I see 

co-!minication as a cycle which is incomplete until the sender receives feedback 
from the receiver which shows the sender that his message has been understood 
Q the wuy in which he intended it to be understood. Thus, when a teacher makes 
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n\\ attempt to clinnj^a holuivlnr ot* tlio Rtudont, ho sluni.l cl ollow tlio Ktudoiit to 
(lonioiiBtratc how tliat bclinvior has bcon mod.liMccl. Naturally, not all students 
cliooSG to inocliry thcix^ bclinvior. 

To take 0 closor look at this j)rublO!n, I asked a doctot^al vStnidcnt In 
educational psyoliology to niaJ<c a sLudy or my class. Ho wanted to dc tormina what 
opinions were hold by the staidcnts, witli rejjjard to biii^ business in {general and 
»'rocter & (lamble in particular. Ho administered a semantic ditTcrontial at tl^e 
start and end of tlie proj^i%*un. He also wanted to see w1u?ther a sttulent's ideal 
concept oT himsell:' changed in relation to liis real concept of himse].f. To 
determine that, he administered a Q-sort at tlio beginninii!; and end of tlic proji;ram. 
This st\ident, Dale Adams, is in the process of writing up his findinj^s in his 
doc toral disser Lation . 

I do not want to j^ive tlie impression, thou|L;li, tliat all students did was 
to take tests. In fact, tlie company representatives were wary of any tests 
for their own sake. Tlius, staidents were confronted with their scores as a learning 
experience. 

They were given the i^csponsibility of olianHins the.ir score il' they wanted 
to do so, Durinj^ the first year of tlie proji;reun, the course was non-credit, 
non-graded. During the second year, students received college credit and grades, 
but they were told that tlie tests and surveys were not going to influence their 
gi^ades. They each had specific tasks such as participation in tiie job application 
process, tlie sales process, nnd a ginnip task in report writing, which clearly 
affected their grade averages. 

In the job application process, each student was part oF a team which gave 
themselves a company name, wrote out job descriptions, wrote an ad for prospective 
employees, received and evaluated letters of applications and data sheets, conducted 
job interviews using I*rocter Gamble standards of hiring, and chose one employee 
for their job from those who applied. All of these steps were conducted in a 
fishbowl with the rest of the class observing. 

The first week of class was devoted to the process of team formation, 
tlirough the use of communication exex^'ciscs and games. This process was extremely 
important because the students learned how they functioned as a member of the 
team. The terun later was to motivate some of them to perform tasks together. 
One student who performed well in his contribution to a team proje^V tPld the 
class: "I never would have done it without Janet goading me into doing my share, 
making me feel j^uilty about relaxing while the others were working so hard." 
At the conclusion, of the team investigative report on an important civic problem, 
each team gave an oral rei)ort to the e].ass as well as a witten report. They 
were encouraged to use slides and other visuals and they did. One team borrvXved 
two trays of slides from a community planner to dramatize the consequences of 
putting an expressway through a city. Another team, investigating the effect of 
the SST decision on local industry, brought representatives from General Electric 
into the classroom. One was a company executive who played a major role in securing 
the government contract for the SST engine. The other was a black employee who 
was among the employees who were laid off as a consequence of the decision. As a 
result of listening to each task report, each member of the class had to write 
a one page decision memo on what they would decide to do and v/hy. As a result 
of this assignment, if any team did not provide enough challenge to the class, 
its topic was received but another topic was selected for the memo. 

Since Procte^r & Gamble as a company depends upon marketing many products 
for consuiner acceptance, each student was asked to pick one of the company^ s 
products and to make a study of it. Based on their studies, students gave oral 
and witten sales presentations. Students questioned, whether they had put their 
finger on Ihc reasons why a certain product was different from its competition. 
They explored the whole range of advertising appeals, and they wrote a sales 
letter to a specific audience. 
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Durlnj^r tiic IMrst sunuiior, 1 round tlinl students made little uso of rGadi.njj;s 
In tlie library. The course was tau|i!;]it without a ttyxt. In tlie second year, 
tliey wore given Lnvo texts and told thoy could buy a tltird at the bookstore 
if tliey wanted to Improve their grammar on tlic.ir own tinic. Cven with the books, 
tlie course was not book-oriented. No tests on the books were given, nor 
were any papers assigned based on tlio books. The books were useful reference tools 
to help them do their communication tasks. 

The focus was on student learning. I lectured only oncG--on report writing 
during the first year — which prompted one student to respond on his course 
critique: "We spent too much time in tliis area." The lecture was thrown out 
tlie next year and a more interesting way of presenting the material was used. 
The students participated in goine simulations, role-playing exercises, theatre 
gaines, group discussions, speeches, non-verbal communication, programjned learning 
witli books and audiotapes, slides, films, video-tapes, and a variety of interviewing 
tasks in their teams. 

One of the most successful hours occurred when students told eacli other liow 
they came across as team members. This hour took place after their tasks together 
were finished and they realized that tliey were returnin;^ to their respective 
colleges, probably never to work together again. 

Each summer, I was made to realize that I was not teaching a class of blacks 
but a class of individuals. No two of the students were alike. Each started 
from a different place in terms of courses taken, communication experiences, 
motivation, ambition, willingness to work hard. During the summer of 1970, 
a gi*aduate stojdent found that the class had more drive and ambition regardless 
of wliat they had to do to get ahead than a regular suiiimer school class. This finding 
was based on three sliarcd experiences the two classes had and their responses to 
tliree scales. 

Common sense could Iiave produced the same finding. After all, the stiidents 
were carefully recruited, encouraged to learr* from the total resources of the 
company, the university, and the community. . I cared about them. I respected them. 
I knew they would do a good job. The ultimate aim of the program is to give students 
a realistic picture of wliat working for a big corporation in a large city is like. 
Any expectations generated from tlie program grow out of actual experience. Any 
disappointments also come from experience. Some of the students from the 1970 
class went on to graduate school. Others found jobs in industry. One member of 
the 1971 class is now worl<.ing for Procter & Gamble. There was no commitment by 
the company to hire and no strings binding the student to seek employment. They 
all returned to their camj)uses to complete their senior year. Those who are 
recruited, though, are more than likely to succeed. They will not be the ones to 
. profit. Their participation makes the university, the community, and most of all 
the company a better place, a richer place in which to work and to live. 
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